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BUSINESS IN PRESIDENTIAL YEARS.. 

BY F. B. THURBEK. 



There is a general impression that " a Presidential year is a 
bad year for business," and, as with most general impressions, 
there is some foundation for it. Large enterprises depending, in a 
measure, upon the policy of the government, are held in wait- 
ing before new works are undertaken or those already under way 
extended ; and the prominence given to "politics" by the press 
tends to distract attention from business and concentrate it upon 
public affairs. 

Aside from this, however, the great business of demand and 
supply goes on without much change. People eat, and drink, 
and wear as much in a Presidential year as they do in other years, 
and there are other conditions which often have more real influ- 
ence upon business than politics have, which are overlooked, or 
whose effect is attributed to a cause wholly different from the real 
one. 

The present situation is an anomalous one in the business 
world. With an enormous harvest in this country and a de- 
ficient one abroad, a "boom year" was expected by most persons ; 
but on the contrary the results, this year, have thus far been gen- 
erally disappointing. 

The supply of principal staples proved too great for the demand, 
and prices declined to a point where the greater crop yielded posi- 
tively less to the producer than a smaller one with better prices 
would have done. 

This was a great disappointment to producers, although of 
positive benefit to the consumers of these staples, and, in so far as 
the consumers are residents of this country, the benefits will 
gradually become apparent. 

Low prices for cotton in the South, or for grain in the West, 
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mean a better living for the people of the more thickly settled 
portions of our country, a larger purchasing power for our citi- 
zens, an increased demand for articles of comfort or of luxury. 

High prices for these staples, with a smaller production, may 
mean as large a return, or even a larger return, to producers, but 
less comfort and prosperity to consumers. 

Thus, one section of our country may be benefited by what is 
of no benefit to another ; yet, as a whole, plenty benefits more 
than scarcity. 

Eailroads and other carriers are important factors in the 
general prosperity, and in years of plenty these have more busi- 
ness and are more prosperous than in lean years ; this stimulates 
them to make extensions and to add to their facilities, which, in 
turn, lead to increased activities in many lines of business. 

Sentiment has a powerful influence upon business, notwith- 
standing the proverb that "there is no sentiment in busi- 
ness." The silver question is an illustration of this. It is 
safe to say that an. infinitely greater number of new business en- 
terprises await the settlement of this question than any other 
upon which the Presidential election has a bearing. There is a 
feeling among investors — the men who furnish the money for 
large business enterprises — that they "want to go slow," until 
this question is out of the way. 

This sentiment may not be well founded, and indeed the effect 
of free silver is probably overestimated, but the sentiment exists, 
and the men who are agitating for " free silver " are retarding 
business activities and preventing the in vestment of capital in this 
country, however just their contention may be. 

It may be well, in passing, to remark upon the merits of the 
silver question, that, from the standpoint of a looker-on, it seems 
as if the silver men were trying to reverse the law of supply and 
demand. Power drills, stamp mills, and impioved separating 
processes have largely inci'eased the world's output of silver, at a 
time when public sentiment in some countries is working 
against silver as a currency and in favor of a less bulky and more 
convenient medium of exchange. 

The production of gold has not. increased so rapidly, and, in 
consequence, silver has depreciated, while gold has appreciated in 
value. 

We have sought in this country to keep the two metals on a 
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parity, by having the government buy up the surplus of silver ; 
but this cannot go on forever. 

The great forces which now control the world — steam, elec- 
tricity, and machinery — are unifying the nations more closely 
than ever before, and "the field is the world" more truly in a 
business sense than at any previous period. A financial disturb- 
ance in one part of the world is instantaneously felt in the others, 
through the telegraphic nerve system of the business body. 

The great steamers which ply backward and forward across the 
oceans with the regularity of ferryboats are like shuttles in the 
loom, weaving the nations together in bonds of common interest ; 
the locomotive merges the fertile furrow of the prairie farm in 
the closing furrow of the sea. The tides and currents of popu- 
lation, set in motion by these great forces, ebb and flow with 
constantly increasing strength, and the question once asked in 
the hall of Congress " What have we to do with Europe ? " is 
daily growing more absurd. 

The silver question can only be settled by the principal na- 
tions agreeing upon a ratio at which silver shall be interchange- 
able with gold, and if the disparity between the amounts of these 
two metals produced and consumed continues, the new ratio 
may have to be again revised in a few years. 

The effect of labor-saving machinery upon business is perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciated. So enormously have our manufacturing 
and producing facilities increased that our consuming power has 
not kept pace with them, and the result is more frequent periods of 
overstocked markets and of commercial depression than formerly. 

The inventive faculty of Americans is simply wonderful, and 
millions of busy brains are all the time working upon problems in 
the line of increasing production and decreasing cost. No want 
is left unsupplied ; indeed, wants are constantly suggested or 
created for the profit of the inventor. 

Doubtless the protection extended to inventors by our patent 
laws, under which some enormous fortunes have been made, has 
had much to do with stimulating the activities of a naturally 
ingenious race ; but no matter to what it is due, the fact remains 
that machinery is rapidly taking the place of human labor, 
necessitating a constant readjustment of occupations, and present- 
ing a series of kaleidoscopic problems, both to the business men 
and the statesmen of the day. 
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No sooner has the latest ocean-racer broken the record than a 
new one is launched to beat it. New processes and devices in 
every department of human activity make their appearance, have 
their day and make way for an improvement. - Nails used to be 
slowly and laboriously hammered from pieces of iron ; then came 
a machine which cut them from iron plates ; now they are made 
from steel wire rods by a machine which cuts them the desired 
lengths, points them and heads them faster than a chicken can 
pick up corn. 

It is not many years since the winter season meant a narrow 
range of diet for the masses, and a great lack of anti-scorbutic 
food, but the improvements made in preserving fruits and veget- 
ables in tins have been such that these articles are now found 
upon the tables of all classes at all seasons. 

Every industry creates new wants and new industries, an il- 
lustration of this being the manufacture of can-openers, which, 
under the great development of the canned-goods industry became 
a large business in itself ; but" now this is being pushed aside by 
self -opening devices for tin cans, which seem likely to entirely 
supplant the can-opener. 

For a time it seemed as if we had reached an age when the 
organization of industry demanded that all work should be done 
in large factories with ponderous machinery driven by steam 
power, and the labor so divided that all individuality of labor was 
lost ; but during the past few years distribution of power has 
been made possible by electricity and also by compressed air, and 
close observers are looking forward to a period in the near future 
when the power of every waterfall, and even that of the tides, will 
be utilized and transmitted, and divided, until every mechanic 
can have one or more horse-power in his own household — " horse- 
power" which it takes no room to stable and which eats nothing 
when not in use — and the smaller industries will again be dif- 
fused instead of being absorbed and grouped together, as has 
been the tendency during the last few decades. 

Even now the waters of Niagara Palls are being harnessed by 
the construction of a tunnel costing millions of dollars, and 
within a twelvemonth it is expected that electric power will be 
vivifying the industries of the city of Buffalo at a cost below any- 
thing heretofore attainable, and, at the same time, yielding large 
returns to the capital engaged in furnishing the power. 
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In such an age of evolution and change it is very hard to keep 
track of and judge correctly of cause and effect, and, in consider- 
ing the influence of Presidential elections upon business, we are 
very apt to overlook many other conditions which either directly 
or indirectly contribute to results. 

If we turn to statistics we do not find much comfort. The 
figures of the "New York Clearing House probably furnish as good 
an idea of the state of business throughout the United States as 
any. AH the business activities of the country are focalized here, 
and " Wall Street " is a barometer for trade and commerce, as 
well as finance. 

Statistics show that in 1872, a Presidential year, the ex- 
changes were three billions of dollars more than in 1871, and 
only a billion less than the succeeding year. In 1876, however, 
there were three billions less than in 1875, and one billion less 
than in 1877, but in 1880 there were thirteen billions more than 
in 1879, but eleven billions less than in 1881, when we had a 
"boom "year, owing to the good crops in this country and poor 
ones abroad. 

Whatever incubus a Presidential election might have been 
upon business, that year it was borne like a feather upon the crest 
of a tidal wave. 

The volume of exchanges steadily declined from 1881 until 
1885, but in the Presidential year of 1884 the exchanges were 
nine billions more than in 1885, from which point thei-3 was a 
substantial recovery again during 1886 and 1887, but in 1888 they 
declined again four billions. 

In 1889 they increased four billions, and in 1890 three bil- 
lions, declining again in 1891 about three and one-half billions. 

The exact figures are given in the following table : 

AMOUNT OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE FROM 1870 TO 

1891, INCLUSIVE. (PRESIDENTIAL TEARS IN HEAVY TYPE.) 

Exchanges for I Exchanges for 

„ ,. the Year. I the Year. 

Year ending October 1: Dollars. ~ Year ending Oct. 1: Hollars 

J»2? 27,804,519,405.75 1881 48.5S5.818 212.31 

1871. 29,310 986,682.-21 1882 46.552,816,16100 

187* 32,636,997,103.83 1883 40 2$3.i65 25 7 :65 

187? 33.972.fr3.942.97 1884 31,O92,0i7.338.0O 

1874 20,85 i,6S..96>>32 1885 25,250.791,440.00 

1875 23.042.276,858.47 18S6 33.374,682,216.00 

1876 19,874,815,360.61 1«87 34 872 848 786 00 

}877 20,876.555.936.71 1888 30,863,686,609.00 

1878 19.92 ',733,946. 59 1889 '... 34.796 46S.528.S7 

1879... 24,553.196 688.88 . 1890 37,660,686.57176 

1880 37,182,128,621.09 1 1891 34 053i698 770 $ 
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RAILROAD BUILDING. 

The number of miles of railroads constructed has been con- 
sidered an indication of business prosperity or otherwise, but an 
examination of statistics of railroad building in Presidential years 
furnishes so many exceptions to the idea that a Presidential elec- 
tion is a controlling, or even an important, factor that it tends to 
make a person sceptical. 

The exact figures are given in the following table : 

NUMBER OF MILES OF RAILROAD CONSTRUCTED IS THE UNITED STATES EACH YEAR 
FROM 1870 TO 1891, INCLUSIVE. (PRESIDENTIAL YEARS IN HEAVY TYPE.) 

(From Poor's Railroad Manual.) 

Year. Miles. Year. Miles. Year. Miles. 

1870 6,070 1878 2,629 1885 3,608 

1871 7,379 1879 4,746 1888 9,000 

1878 5,878 1880 6,876 1887 11.926 

1873 4,097 1881 9,796 1888 7,088 

1874 2,117 1882 11,568 1889 4,221 

1875 1.711 1883 6,741 1890 7,343 

1876 8,712 1884 3,8*5 1891 3.S07 

1877 2,280 



BUSINESS FAILURES. 

The number of business failures as reported by Dun's and Brad- 
street's mercantile agencies seem to be somewhat more favorable 
to the theory that a Presidential election has a depressing effect 
upon business, although the figures tell contradictory stories. 



MERCANTILE FAILURES FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS. (PRESIDENTIAL YEARS IN 
HEAVY TYPE.) 
Number of 
Year. failures. 

1871 2,915 

1878 4,069 

1873 5,183 

1874 5,830 

1875 7,740 

1876 9,098 

1877 8,872 

1878 10,478 

1878 6.658 

1880 4,735 

1881 '5,582 



Number of 
Year. failures. 

IB*—- 6,738 

1883 9,184 

1884 10,368 

1885 10,637 

1886 9,834 

1887 9,6M 

•888 10,679 

1889 10,882 

1890 10.907 

1891 12,273 



The summing up of all these figures leads to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the opening lines of this article, that while a Presiden- 
tial election has some influence upon some kinds of business, 
there are other influences far more controlling in their nature. 

A superficial observer might attribute the present failure to 
realize the boom which was expected from our great harvests of 
1891, to the pending Presidential election ; but it seems probable 
that the silver question and the low prices obtained for our prod- 
ucts have much more to do with it. Indeed, the question of 
low prices seems to be the most interesting one before us to-day. 
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The silver men tell us that it is due to the demonetization of 
silver ; that the work of measuring the values of the world has 
thus been thrown upon gold ; that there is not enough gold to 
perform this work, and that the consequence is, that the yardstick 
of values has been lengthened and producers have to give more 
of their products to get a dollar (in gold) than when the nations 
generally used both gold and silver to measure their values. 

There is undoubtedly some truth in this, but it cannot be 
remedied by the United States alone, and, as previously stated, 
there is a far more potent reason why prices are low. 

The facilities of production and distribution have been so in- 
creased that the supply has outrun the demand (the capacity to 
consume) in nearly all the numerous articles which enter into 
human consumption. 

Steam, electricity and machinery are the powers which now 
rule the world. 

The exchanges of the world are principally made by credit, 
aud credit is now telegraphed to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Checks and notes and bills of exchange (evidences of credit) do 
most of the business of the world, and coin comes in as the founda- 
tion upon which the great structure is based. 

While over-production in the products of the soil depends in 
great measure upon the seasons, yet machinery for cultivation and 
harvesting is a great factor, and for distribution it is all-controlling. 

If a scarcity prevails in any part of the world the news is 
flashed to some region of plenty, and steam hurries supplies to 
where the want exists. Steam is our genie and electricity our 
slave of the ring. They not only tend to constantly lower values, 
but to bring them to a common level throughout the world. 

Tariffs and trusts may here and there temporarily obstruct, but 
the great movement towards over-production and lower values goes 
on and will go on until the consumers' day of millennium arrives. 

Never before has the consumer been able to buy so many com- 
forts for a dollar as now. Never before has the average laborer 
been able to exchange a day's labor for so much as now, and this 
in the face of the great competition he sustains from machinery. 
He has learned to organize and to demand a larger share in the 
profits of production, and now machinery serves him, indirectly 
if not directly. 

Only those manufacturers who possess a monopoly through 
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patents, or by such an extensive combination as to enable them to 
control the supply for a time, can command good profits, and these 
onjy for a limited time. 

Capital is so universal and plentiful that opportunities for its 
remunerative employment are eagerly sought. The price for its 
use, or, in other words, its margin of profit, is also steadily 
diminishing, and combinations often find that they have not 
succeeded in eliminating competition, but have only lifted it to 
a higher plane where it works more intensely, and that they 
have caused the duplication of machinery and manufacturing 
plants to an extent far beyond the ability of the market to absorb 
their product, with the result of again lowering prices to a point 
never before attained. 

The average manufacturer who is not in any combination 
finds much the same state of things — too many goods, too small 
profits — hence, the constant tendency towards combination, in the 
hope of maintaining remunerative profits. 

It is safe to say that, generally speaking, these hopes will not 
be realized. The forces opposed to them are too strong and too 
universal to be overcome. The tendency of prices can only be 
downward, and it will probably level up humanity, for as comfort 
increases, the human animal improves. 

This is proven by the speedy evolution of the impoverished of 
all 'nations who come to our shores. Our educational, social and 
political system is doubtless entitled to some of the credit for this, 
but good living is essential to good thinking, and prosperity for the 
masses is essential to the greatness and prosperity of the nation. 

All true Americans believe that it is the destiny of the United 
States to lead the nations in the march of progress under the in- 
fluence of the great forces which are urging the world forward, 
and if while wealth accumulates men do not decay, nothing can 
be more certain. 

We are fortunate in having in the pending Presidential elec- 
tion two good candidates. Both are experienced and honest, and 
the material interests of the country will be safe in the care of 
either. Each, in ability and patriotism, is above the average of 
his party, and appreciates that 

" Not he that breaks the dams, 
But he that through the channels of the State 
Convoys the people's wish, Is great : 
His name is pure, his fame is free." 
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It is probable that the campaign will be less heated and less 
acrimonious than usual, and when it is over it will be found that 
in this instance, at least, a full average year's business has been 
done, notwithstanding the Presidential election. 

As to the differing policies of the two principal parties affect- 
ing business interests, they are not likely to differ as much in per- 
formance as they do in the promises of a political campaign. 

The silver question will receive reasonable and conservative 
treatment at the hands of either candidate. 

The Democratic party is too wise to break down existing in- 
dustries that have developed under a protective tariff, although 
they may modify the tariff law when the protective principle has 
been carried to unreasonable extremes. 

The Republicans, if they suceeed, will not again attempt the 
folly of the Force Bill. 

The Democrat who denounces the policy of building up an 
American merchant marine, which supports itself in time of peace 
and furnishes a militia of the seas in time of war, is an enemy 
alike to his country and his party. 

The spectacle of statesmen voting enormous sums for a navy 
that is non-self-supporting, and refusing comparatively petty 
amounts for mail service in American ships which perform a real 
service in carrying both our mails and our products, besides form- 
ing a naval militia, is too absurd to long exist. 

Neither side dare go much farther in taxing the labor of the 
country for pensions which are already more lavish than the world 
has ever seen. There is reason in all things: and the people are 
becoming weary of the repeated demands upon them for pensions, 
organized by claim agents who care for nothing but their own ex- 
orbitant commissions. 

The business men of the country should make their voices 
heard upon these main questions of policy, no matter which party 
wins, so that radical and unwise action from any source may be 
discouraged. 

P. B. Thuebek. 



